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SCENE  IN  THE  PROPOSED  MOUNT  OLYMPUS  NATIONAL  PARK. 


TWELVE    IMMEDIATELY   IMPORTANT   PROBLEMS 

OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  OF 

WILD  LIFE  CONSERVATION 

Why  can  we  not  have  the  outstandingly  beautiful  and  interesting  places 
that  are  in  the  National  Forests  or  other  public  lands  turned  over  to  the 
National  Park  system  before  they  are  ruined  forever?  The  National  Parks 
are  absolutely  the  only  areas  in  this  country  that  are  required  by  law  to  be 
kept  in  their  natural  state  and  protected  from  exploitation. 

Local  opposition,  from  people  who  wish  to  use  the  public  lands  in  their 
vicinity  for  their  own  profit,  or  who  wish  the  timber  or  other  resources  on 
them  to  be  exploited  for  the  temporary  increase  of  business  they  expect  it  to 
bring,  is  the  usual  obstructing  factor.  The  objectors  are  often  very  few  and 
without  legal  justification  for  their  demands,  and  the  financial  interests  in- 
volved often  extremely  small.  When  will  the  nation  wake  up  and  impress 
on  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  that  the  development  and  completion  of 
the  National  Park  system  is  an  important  national  matter,  and  must  be  dealt 
with  from  a  nation-wide  point  of  view? 

PROBLEMS  OF  NATIONAL  PARKS 

In  many  of  the  following  problems  the  subordination  of  the  interests  and 
rights  of  the  whole  country  to  such  local  opposition  has  been  blocking  action 
for  years. 

1.  To  secure  the  passage  by  Congress  of  Bill  S.  615,  introduced  by 
Senator  Nye,  to  restore  to  Yosemite  Park  the  finest  remaining 
stand  of  sugar  pines.  Page  4 

2.  To  secure  the  passage  by  Congress  of  Bill  H.  R.  7086  to  establish 
the  Mount  Olympus  National  Park,  by  far  the  most  important 
project  for  a  new  national  park  in  many  years.  Page   5 

3.  To  kill  promptly  and  decisively  the  renewed  efforts  of  irrigation 
and  power  interests  to  make  a  reservoir  of  Yellowstone  Lake  in 
Yellowstone  Park,  which  would  set  a  precedent  for  the  commercial 
exploitation  of  every  National  Park.  Page  7 

4.  To  secure  the  passage  by  Congress  of  Bill  S.  2289,  to  establish  the 
Kings  Canyon  National  Park  in  California.  Page  8 

5.  To  enlarge  Crater  Lake  Park  in  Oregon  to  include  Diamond  Lake 
and  certain  fine  primeval  forest  areas,  and  to  establish  a  wide  park- 
way to  preserve  the  magnificent  forest  through  which  the  road  to  the 
west  entrance  of  the  park  passes.  Page  9 

6.  To  acquire  and  include  in  the  National  Park  system  the  Redwood 
Canyon  (or  Redwood  Mountain)  grove  of  big  sequoias; — the 
largest  existing  grove  of  the  big  trees  of  California,  containing  the 
largest  tree  in  the  world.  It  is  in  private  ownership  and  some 
cutting  has  been  done  this  year.  Page  9 
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7-  To  acquire  Isle  Royal,  Michigan,  a  large  island  in  Lake  Superior, 
the  acceptance  of  which  as  a  National  Park  has  already  been  au- 
thorized. It  is  now  (spring  of  1935)  menaced  with  ruin  by  a 
logging  project.  Page   il 

See  also  Nos.  9  and  il  below,  which  likewise  concern  park  projects.  The 
Emergency  Conservation  Committee  is  also  fully  aware  of  the  importance 
of  certain  other  authorized  or  proposed  parks  and  reservations,  omitted  from 
discussion  in  this  pamphlet  only  on  account  of  limitations  of  space,  such  as 
the  prompt  completion  and  final  acceptance  as  National  Parks  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountain  and  Everglades  areas,  already  authorized  by  Congress;  the 
proposed  Big  Bend  National  Park  in  Texas  (a  bill  for  this  has  already  passed 
the  Senate),  the  Quetico-Superior  Project  in  Minnesota,  and  others. 

PROBLEMS  OF  WILD  LIFE 

Important  wild  life  conservation  problems  are  very  numerous.  Just  at 
present  the  follow^ing  are  among  those  most  in  need  of  immediate  attention. 

8.  To  end  the  scandal  of  using  federal  emergency  relief  funds  by  the 
Biological  Survey  for  campaigns  for  poisoning  our  native  birds  and 
animals.  Page  11 

9.  To  enlarge  Yellowstone  Park  by  accepting  the  land  offered  free  to 
the  government  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  to  provide  winter 
range  for  the  park  elk,  and  end  their  slaughter  by  hunters,  and 
their  starvation  in  thousands  when  driven  from  the  park  by  cold 
and  snow.  Page   12 

10.  To  save  the  last  remnant  of  the  migratory  wild  fowl  by  an  imme- 
diate closed  season  of  one  or  more  years.  Page   13 

11.  To  make  Admiralty  Island,  Alaska,  a  National  Park  to  provide  an 
adequate  sanctuary  for  the  Alaska  bears  and  to  prevent  its  splendid 
forest  of  airplane  spruce  and  hemlock  from  being  sold  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  make  wood  pulp.  (This  is  also  an  important  National 
Park  problem.)  Page   16 

12.  To  save  the  breeding  colonies  of  the  White  Pelican  on  Great  Salt 
Lake,  Utah,  and  secure  protection  everywhere  for  this  fast  dis- 
appearing bird,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  our  native 
species,  and  to  secure  the  prompt  passage  by  Congress  of  Bill  H.  R. 
5271  to  protect  the  Bald  Eagle,  our  national  emblem,  now  seriously 
menaced  with  extinction.  Page  18 

All  these  matters  (both  concerning  the  National  Parks  and  the  wild  life) 
are  briefly  discussed  and  explained  under  the  correspondingly  numbered  head- 
ings in  the  following  pages  of  this  pamphlet. 
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PART  I.— NATIONAL  PARK  PROBLEMS 

1.    THE  YOSEMITE  SUGAR  PINES 
Bill  S.  615.     (See  illustrations  on  pages  10  and  14.) 

How  many  of  the  thousands  of  tourists  that  visit  Yosemite  Park  and 
traverse  the  Big  Oak  Flat,  Tioga  and  Hetch-Hetchy  roads  know  that  the 
magnificent  stand  of  immense  sugar  pines  that  are  passed  through  lie  largely 
outside  the  park,  and  are  in  private  ownership  and  doomed  to  be  cut  as  soon 
as  improved  business  warrants  it  ?  * 

This  wonderful  forest,  containing  the  largest  pines  in  the  world,  some  of 
them  240  feet  tall  and  of  immense  thickness,  and  many  centuries  old,  was  the 
one  especially  loved  and  written  about  by  John  Muir.  How  many  tourists 
know  that  it  was  once  in  the  park  limits,  but  was  trimmed  out  through  the 
influence  of  the  lumber  interests,  and  that  thousands  of  acres  of  these  splendid 
pines  originally  in  the  park  have  been  logged  off,  many  of  them  to  be  cut  up 
into  small  stuff  for  fruit  boxes,  etc.,  that  could  equally  well  have  been  made 
from  small  trees? 

There  is  a  bill  now  in  Congress  (Bill  S.  615,  introduced  by  Senator  Nye) 
to  acquire  9600  acres  of  the  finest  part  of  this  forest  (that  which  the  above- 
named  highways  pass  through)  by  giving  up  some  other  government-owned 
timber  in  exchange,  thus  not  requiring  an  appropriation  by  Congress.  This 
bill  has  been  approved  by  the  Interior  Department  (National  Park  Service) 
but  is  opposed  by  local  people  who  want  the  business  that  a  year  or  two  of 
logging  would  bring  them.  H  action  is  not  taken  very  soon  it  may  be  too  late. 
A  logging  railroad  already  reaches  to  the  border  of  the  area,  which  lies 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  Tuolumne  Sequoia  Grove  of  the  park; — between 
that  grove  and  Carl  Inn. 

How  Senator  Nye's  Bill  Can  Save  This  Forest  from  Destruction 

At  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  low  prices  for  lumber,  the  owners  of 
this  timber  cannot  cut  it  at  a  profit.  It  would  however  be  possible,  if 
Senator  Nye's  bill  is  passed,  to  offer  them  in  exchange  an  amount  of  govern- 
ment (National  Forest)  timber  of  equal  value  in  regions  where  cutting 
operations  are  in  progress  on  National  Forest  land,  thus  enabling  the  owners 
of  the  Carl  Inn  tract  to  realize  on  their  investment  at  once,  or  in  installments 
extending  over  a  short  future  time  only. 

The  Forest  Service  raises  the  objection  to  this  that  the  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment would  be  somewhat  greater  than  to  buy  the  Carl  Inn  tract  outright  (a 
matter  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  even  at  the  present  very  low 


*  Send  for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  "Save  the  Yosemite  Sugar  Pines!"  illustrated  with 
views  in  this  forest  published  and  distributed  free  by  the  Emergency  Conservation  Committee, 
734    Lexington    Avenue,    New    York    City. 
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prices).  Of  course  it  would;  buying  on  credit  or  installments,  which  is  prac- 
tically what  such  an  exchange  would  amount  to,  always  costs  more  than 
buying  for  cash.  But  no  appropriation  for  a  cash  purchase  can  now  be  ob- 
tained, as  the  project  would  not  be  one  to  provide  employment,  neither  can 
the  sum  be  raised  by  subscription  in  such  times  as  these,  and  the  additional 
cost  would  be  of  relatively  small  importance.  Raising  an  objection  of  this 
kind  by  the  Forest  Service  against  the  only  possible  way  of  restoring  this 
splendid  forest  to  Yosemite  Park  will  probably  doom  it  to  destruction,  as  the 
bill  is  not  likely  to  be  reported  out  of  the  Public  Lands  Committee  of  the 
Senate  without  the  approval  of  that  bureau,  and  higher  lumber  prices  may 
soon  cause  logging  to  be  resumed. 

At  the  present  time  we  suggest  writing  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
Harold  L.  Ickes,  and  of  Agriculture,  Henry  A.  Wallace,  asking  for  the 
special  cooperation  of  the  two  Departments  in  saving  this  important  region 
for  what  is  perhaps  our  grandest,  and  certainly  our  most  trimmed  and 
despoiled  National  Park,  the  Yosemite. 


2.    THE  PROPOSED  MOUNT  OLYMPUS  NATIONAL  PARK 
Bill  H.  R.  7086.     (See  illustrations  on  pages  1  and  6.) 

In  the  Olympic  Peninsula,  which  forms  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  and  also  of  the  whole  United  States,  there  remains  the 
largest  wild  forest  area  still  standing  in  our  country.*  Here  is  the  last  chance 
to  save  any  of  the  magnificent  Douglas  fir  forests  of  the  northwestern  states, 
containing  trees  that  sometimes  reached  300  feet  tall  and  became  six  to  eight 
centuries  old; — trees  that  were  already  large  and  old  when  Columbus  dis- 
covered America.  These  wonderful  forests  are  practically  gone.  Shall  we 
not  save  the  last  small  remnant  that  has  escaped  the  axe  and  saw  for  a 
National  Park? 

THE  NATION  ROBBED  OF  A  SPLENDID  NATIONAL  PARK 

We  once  had  a  fine  National  Park  in  that  region,  in  everything  but  name, 
established  in  1909  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  under  the  name  of  the 
Mount  Olympus  National  Monument.  It  was  designed  to  provide  a  sanc- 
tuary for  the  Roosevelt  elk,  the  largest  and  finest  variety  of  the  elk  or 
wapiti,  which  has  no  chance  of  escaping  extinction  except  in  this  region,  as 
well  as  to  preserve  permanently  many  thousand  acres  of  the  wonderful 
timber,  and  it  included  also  Mt.  Olympus  and  the  surrounding  magnificent 
mountain  region. 

This  "National  Monument,"  large  enough  to  be  a  park,  was,  however, 
never  opened  up  to  tourist  travel  and  long  remained  little  known.  In  19 15, 
lumber  and  Forest  Service  interests  quietly  and  without  publicity  secured  a 
proclamation  from  President  Wilson,  cutting  the  "Monument"  down  to  half 
its  original  size,  eliminating  and  turning  over  to  the  Forest  Service  all  the 
winter  range  of  the  Roosevelt  elk  and  all  the  forest  of  any  account,  leaving 
in  it  nothing  but  the  mountains,  where  there  was  nothing  exploitable.     The 


*  Send  for  the  illustrated  pamphlet  "The  Pronosed  Olympic  National  Park,"  pubHshed  and 
distributed  free  by  the  Emergency  Conservation  Committee,  734  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 
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CONGRESSMAN    WALLGREN'S    BILL    FOR    THE    MOUNT    OLYMPUS 

NATIONAL    PARK    AFFORDS    US    THE    LAST    CHANCE    TO    SAVE    A 

SAMPLE   OF  THE   WONDERFUL   FOREST   OF   THE   NORTHWESTERN 

STATES,  NOW  ALMOST  GONE. 
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Forest  Service  then  proceeded  to  sell  the  timber,  with  the  result  that  much 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  original  "Monument"  has  been  devastated  and 
made  useless  for  park  purposes. 

Should  the  Nation  Not  Be  Compensated  for  This  Spoliation  of 
One  of  Its  Most  Priceless  Possessions? 

Bill  H.  R.  7086,  introduced  by  Congressman  M.  C.  Wallgren  of  Wash- 
ington, aims  to  do  this,  making  the  present  high  mountain  area,  to  which  the 
"Monument"  is  restricted,  the  basis  of  a  national  park,  restoring  the  lands  of 
which  it  was  robbed  as  far  as  they  are  still  unspoiled,  and  adding  other  areas 
still  finely  forested  as  compensation  for  the  ruined  region. 

The  proposed  park  will  rank  among  the  finest  and  largest  of  the  National 
Park  System. 

While  there  is  much  support  for  the  measure  even  in  the  Olympic  Penin- 
sula itself,  the  lumbering  and  other  interests  that  desire  the  exploitation  of 
the  forest  resources  of  the  Peninsula  down  to  the  last  dollar  that  can  be 
squeezed  out  of  them,  regardless  of  the  future,  are  bitterly  fighting  the  bill. 
They  will  do  their  best  to  have  the  park,  if  established,  restricted  to  the 
present  limits  of  the  National  Monument,  so  as  to  give  the  lumbermen  the 
last  stick  of  timber  on  the  Peninsula.  Who  will  fight  for  the  interests  of  the 
nation  ? 

If  the  public  in  general  understood  what  it  has  at  stake,  the  demand  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill  would  overrule  all  local  obstructionists.  But  most 
people  do  not  understand.  If  we  are  to  have  the  park,  those  who  do  realize 
the  facts  must  give  their  support.  Letters  or  telegrams  (they  can  be  as  brief 
as  you  like)  to  Congressman  R.  L.  de  Rouen,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Public  Lands,  in  favor  of  this  bill  are  now  much  needed.  Congress- 
man M.  C.  Wallgren  merits  great  praise  for  introducing  this  bill  for  a  real 
park  in  spite  of  local  opposition.  Will  you  not  also  send  him  a  brief  note  of 
support  and  encouragement?  (Address  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.) 

3.  ANOTHER  YELLOWSTONE  LAKE  DAM  PROJECT 

In  1932  a  bill  containing  no  mention  of  Yellowstone  Park  or  Yellow- 
stone Lake,  but  which  was  nevertheless  cleverly  worded  to  give  preliminary 
authorization  for  a  dam  and  other  constructions  to  convert  Yellowstone  Lake 
in  Yellowstone  National  Park  into  a  storage  reservoir  for  irrigation  and 
power  interests  outside  the  park,  was  slipped  through  Congress  with  few 
people  aware  of  its  real  nature.  This  project  was  strongly  opposed  by  Secre- 
tary Ickes  when  he  took  office,  and  also  by  the  Emergency  Conservation 
Committee,  which  secured  the  introduction  of  another  bill  to  except  the  park 
from  the  application  of  the  above  act  of  1932.  This  bill  became  a  law 
June  19,  1934  (48  Stat.  1124). 

In  spite  of  this  law,  another  attempt  to  get  authorization  for  the  dam 
is  already  being  made  by  the  private  and  local  interests  that  would  profit 
by  it.  Of  course  they  expect  to  get  the  dam  built  for  them  at  the  expense 
of  the  nation,  with  federal  emergency  funds. 

Flood  control  is  now  being  made  the  principal  argument  for  the  dam, 
regardless  of  the  well-known  fact  that  the  Lake  in  its  natural  state  is  already 
an   ample  control   reservoir   for  the   small   flow   of   the   upper  Yellowstone 
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which  is  not  a  large  stream,  and  that  the  floods  in  the  lower  Yellowstone 
valley  come  from  tributaries  entirely  outside  the  park. 

Not  only  would  raising  the  lake  level  be  ruinous  to  the  scenery  around 
the  lake,  and  destroy  the  pelican  colony  on  Molly  Island,  the  only  colony 
of  these  immense  and  extraordinary  birds  in  any  National  Park,  but  it  would 
set  a  precedent  for  authorizing  the  exploitation  of  every  lake  in  the  National 
Park  system. 

The  project  is  now  before  Congress  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  from  the 
State  of  Montana  asking  authorization  for  a  division  of  the  Yellowstone 
waters  between  Montana  and  Wyoming.  In  its  present  form  it  would  permit 
building  the  dam ;  it  should  be  amended  so  as  not  to  apply  to  the  park. 
Protests  may  perhaps  best  be  made  to  Senator  Alva  B.  Adams,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation. 

4.    THE  PROPOSED  KINGS  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK 

Bill  S.  2289 

The  Bill  S.  2289,  introduced  by  Senator  Hiram  Johnson  of  California 
to  establish  the  Kings  Canyon  National  Park  in  California,  needs  and  de- 
serves the  prompt,  hearty  support  of  every  nature  lover  in  this  country. 

Some  miles  north  of  Sequoia  National  Park  are  two  magnificent  canyons 
on  the  branches  of  the  Kings  River,  which  are  now,  since  the  destruction  of 
the  Hetch-Hetchy  valley  in  Yosemite  Park  for  a  reservoir,  the  finest  remain- 
ing in  California,  next  after  the  \osemite  Valley. 

The  nation  owns  these  canyons  and  it  needs  them  for  the  use  and  uplift 
of  the  citizens  of  the  whole  nation ; — the  Americans  not  only  of  today,  but 
of  future  time,  as  long  as  our  nation  may  last. 

Where  Does  the  Obstruction  Come  From? 

The  importance  of  the  region  for  reservoir  purposes  has  been  grossly 
exaggerated  by  local  interests  and  is  in  large  part  fictitious.  The  immediate 
menace  to  the  area  comes  from  the  desire  of  people  to  build  up  summer  resorts 
in  the  region  for  private  and  local  advantages  and  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
interests  of  the  nation. 

Repeated  efforts  to  get  this  region  into  the  park  system  have  been  made 
in  the  past,  but  always  successfully  opposed  by  California  people.  Once  a 
bill  to  do  it  passed  the  Senate  unanimously ,  but  was  blocked  in  the  House. 

Now  the  question  has  become  acute  through  the  building  of  a  highway 
into  the  region  and  the  leasing  of  land  by  the  Forest  Service  for  summer 
houses  and  business  uses,  which  will  result  in  its  ruin  for  park  purposes 
unless  action  is  taken  promptly. 

Senator  Hiram  Johnson's  public-spirited  action  in  introducing  this  bill 
is  to  be  very  highly  commended.  He  is  being  bombarded  with  protests  and 
objections  from  those  interested  in  exploiting  or  using  the  region  for  their 
own  private  purposes,  and  the  introduction  of  a  similar  bill  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  been  blocked  by  the  same  influences.  Letters  or  tele- 
grams favoring  the  bill  should  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys  of  the  Senate,  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  and 
if  possible  one  also  to  Senator  Hiram  Johnson  in  appreciation  of  his  effort 
to  save  these  magnificent  canyons. 
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5.  ENLARGEMENT  OF  CRATER  LAKE  PARK 

(No  bill  in  Congress  at  present) 

The  majority  of  tourists  making  a  hasty  trip  fail  to  realize  that  the 
supreme  natural  wonder  of  this  park,  Crater  Lake,  is  far  from  being  its  only 
important  feature.  It  is  one  of  the  few  National  Parks  that  contains  some 
stands  of  fine  primeval  forest  with  large  trees.  These  forests  have  excited 
the  cupidity  of  the  lumbermen  and  several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
trim  the  park  area  and  turn  the  forests  over  to  the  Forest  Service  to  be  sold 
and  cut.     Fortunately,  these  efforts  have  been  blocked. 

Though  there  is  no  bill  in  Congress  for  the  purpose  at  present,  enlarge- 
ment of  this  park  is  most  important. 

The  National  Park  system  contains  far  too  few  and  too  small  samples 
of  the  magnificent  primeval  forests  of  the  northwestern  states  and  certain 
areas  adjacent  to  Crater  Lake  Park  on  the  south,  west  and  north  should  be 
added  to  the  park  before  they  are  logged  and  ruined.  Enlargement  to  the 
north  is  particularly  important,  in  order  to  take  in  the  beautiful  Diamond 
Lake,  near  but  outside  the  Park  boundary.  It  is  in  National  Forest  land 
and  efforts  to  include  it  in  the  park  have  for  many  years  been  blocked  by 
the  usual  obstructive  methods  and  the  usual  subordination  of  national  interests 
to  local  or  private  ones.  Cannot  this  nation  use  a  little  of  its  public  lands 
for  a  park  if  it  needs  to  do  so? 

Opportunity  for  a  Magnificent  and  Unique  Parkway 

West  of  Crater  Lake  Park,  between  it  and  the  town  of  Prospect,  the 
highway  to  Medford,  Oregon,  runs  for  mile  after  mile  through  primeval 
forests  of  splendid  trees.  It  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  forest  drives 
in  the  country,  especially  to  the  tourist  who  is  traveling  westward. 

In  view  of  the  way  that  the  approaches  to  most  of  our  National  Parks 
have  been  devastated  by  logging,  fire  and  exploitation,  it  is  extremely 
important  to  preserve  the  unique  magnificence  of  this  stretch  of  road  before 
it  is  ruined.  The  land  is  largely  in  state  and  private  ownership.  In  order 
to  preserve  it,  a  broad  belt  of  land  each  side  of  the  road  must  be  acquired. 
The  pretense  that  protecting  a  narrow  strip  of  a  few  yards  or  rods  wide 
along  the  road  can  do  it  is  nonsense.  Exposed  to  sun  and  wind  on  both  sides, 
and  slashed  through  by  a  wide  modern  highway,  the  trees  in  such  a  narrow 
strip  soon  die  or  are  blown  dow^n. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  considerable  of  the  land  for  this  parkway  must 
be  purchased,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  projects  to  carry  out. 


6.    THE  REDWOOD  CANYON  SEQUOIA   GROVE 

(No  bill  in  Congress  at  present) 

At  one  point.  Sequoia  National  Park  and  General  Grant  National  Park 
are  but  six  and  one-half  miles  apart.  Occupying  much  of  the  land  between 
them  is  the  largest  grove  of  big  sequoias  still  in  existence.  It  is  reliably 
reported  to  contain  a  tree  which,  though  not  as  tall  as  the  far-famed  General 
Sherman  tree,  claimed  by  the  Park  Service  to  be  the  world's  largest  tree,  is 
of  much  greater  bulk  and  hence  better  entitled  to  be  considered  the  largest 
tree  in  the  world. 
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NO  PHOTOGRAPH  CAN  DO  JUSTICE  TO  THE  BEAUTY  AND  IM- 
PRESSIVENESS  OF  THE  SUGAR  PINES  OF  THE  YOSEMITE  REGION, 
LOVED  BY  JOHN  MUIR  AND  MADE  FAMOUS  IN  HIS  WRITINGS. 
NOTICE  THE  MAN  STANDING  BESIDE  THIS  TREE.  SHALL  WE 
ALLOW   THIS    FOREST   TO   BE   CUT   FOR   LUMBER? 
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This  grove  is  privately  owned.  The  owners  wish  it  to  be  preserved 
and  added  to  the  park  system,  but  will  be  obliged  to  cut  and  sell  it  unless 
the  property  is  bought  for  preservation.  This  year  one  of  the  owners  was 
obliged,  for  financial  reasons,  to  do  a  little  cutting. 

What  is  going  to  be  done  about  it?  We  confess  we  do  not  know.  But 
one  thing  is  certain.  Something  must  be  done.  No  more  of  the  big  trees, 
especially  not  this  greatest  of  all  groves,  should  be  cut  under  any  circum- 
stances. 


7.    SERIOUS  MENACE  TO  THE  ISLE  ROY  ALE  NATIONAL 

PARK  PROJECT 

The  acceptance  of  Isle  Royale,  an  island  nearly  thirty  miles  long  in  Lake 
Superior,  a  beautiful,  practically  unspoiled  area,  and  of  additional  importance 
as  containing  a  large  herd  of  moose,  as  a  National  Park  has  been  authorized, 
though  no  provision  has  been  made  for  acquiring  the  land,  which  is  partly 
owned  by  the  State  of  Michigan  but  partly  in  private  ownership.  In  no 
other  place  can  the  moose  be  so  easily  seen  in  its  native  haunts.  In  1931 
the  Michigan  State  Legislature  passed  an  act  establishing  a  commission  for 
acquiring  the  private  lands  and  conveying  the  island  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, but  on  account  of  financial  and  other  obstacles  the  work  has  been 
allowed  to  languish.  Now  (spring  of  1935)  the  failure  of  the  whole  plan 
is  threatened  by  the  intention  of  a  lumber  company  to  begin  logging  on  the 
island  with  a  crew  of  125  men. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public  spirit  of  the  citizens  of  Michigan  will 
see  that  this  unexpected  emergency  is  taken  care  of  and  the  ruin  of  this 
most  beautiful  island  staved  off  until  the  land  can  be  acquired.  Those  inter- 
ested in  the  effort  to  carry  out  this  park  project  should  communicate  with 
W.  J.  Duchaine,  Escanaba  Daily  Press,  Escanaba,  Michigan. 


PART  II.— WILD  LIFE  CONSERVATION 
PROBLEMS 

8.  STOP  THE  USE  OF  FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  RELIEF 
FUNDS  FOR  EXTERMINATING  OUR  WILD  BIRDS  AND 
MAMMALS 

Owing  to  the  decentralized,  unsupervised,  and  entirely  fortuitous  way 
in  which  much  of  the  money  of  these  funds,  supposed  to  be  for  the  relief  of 
human  want  and  needy  unemployed  people  and  for  useful  public  works,  is 
being  spent,  it  is  impossible  to  learn  how  much  of  them  is  being  diverted 
to  wild  life  extermination  in  addition  to  the  already  very  large  sums  that 
are  specifically  appropriated  for  the  Biological  Survey  for  destroying  predators 
and  rodents.    The  amount,  however,  is  very  great.* 

CCC  workers  have  been,  and  are  being,  extensively  employed  in  scattering 

*  Send  for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  "The  United  States  Bureau  of  Destruction  and  Extermi- 
nation," obtainable  free  from  the  Emergency  Conservation  Committee,  734  Lexington  Avenue, 
New   York   City. 
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poison    in    many   states.      Poisons    are    being   purchased    and    used    in   vast 
quantities. 

Emergency  funds  are  very  frequently  allotted  for  such  campaigns,  not 
because  there  is  any  excuse  or  justification  for  killing  any  wild  creatures  in 
those  regions,  but  because  it  is  desired  for  political  reasons,  or  to  allay 
jealousy  aroused  by  spending  money  in  other  places,  to  allot  money  to 
certain  counties  or  districts.  Needless  to  say,  these  operations  are  far  too 
often  carried  out  without  trained  supervision,  or  by  political  appointees  who 
have  no  concern  over  what  kinds  of  birds  and  animals,  and  how  many  of 
them,  may  be  destroyed.  Do  not  let  the  people  of  the  eastern  states  imagine 
that  their  part  of  the  country  is  exempt.  These  operations  are  invading 
every  part  of  the  nation.  Thallium  is  extensively  used  for  the  poisoning; — 
far  more  excessively  than  the  officials  think  it  expedient  to  admit. 

Stop  the  Use  of  Thallium,  the  Most  Cruel  and  Indiscriminate 

OF  All  Poisons 

In  a  civilized  country,  if  control  of  certain  species  is  believed  necessary, 
it  would  at  least  be  supposed  that  care  would  be  taken  not  to  needlessly 
destroy  other  harmless  and  useful  creatures  also,  and  not  to  use  means  that 
cause  the  most  prolonged  and  agonizing  sufferings  to  the  unfortunate  and 
often  entirely  innocent  and  harmless  victims. 

More  and  more  indifference  is  being  displayed  in  this  matter,  both  by 
the  Biological  Survey  and  by  those  whom  it  is  inciting,  encouraging  and 
aiding  to  carry  on  wild  life  extermination  campaigns.  Thallium,  a  sub- 
stance which  has  come  into  common  use  only  during  recent  years,  Is  of  all 
poisons  perhaps  the  most  cruel  and  indiscriminately  destructive.  Yet  we 
know  that  In  spite  of  pretenses  to  the  contrary,  its  use  Is  widespread,  as  it 
is  so  deadly  to  every  wild  creature,  bird  or  mammal,  that  "results"  are 
obtained  with  very  little  trouble. 

Severe  restrictions  should  be  put  on  the  sale  and  possession  of  this  sub- 
stance in  every  state  of  the  union,  and  scattering  or  exposing  It  on  any 
land  where  migratory  birds  might  be  endangered  by  It  should  be  heavily 
penalized  by  federal  as  well  as  state  laws. 


9.    THE  YELLOWSTONE  PARK  ELK  HERDS 

(No  bill  in  Congress  at  present) 

Year  after  year  the  elk  herds  of  Yellowstone  Park  are  driven  out  of 
the  Park  by  the  severity  of  the  winters  and  are  butchered  by  wholesale  by 
hunters  under  most  revolting  conditions  or,  if  they  escape  that  fate,  too 
often  starve  to  death  before  the  winter  is  over  because  the  forage  on  the 
public  lands  near  the  park  has  all  been  consumed  by  cattle  during  the  pre- 
vious summer.* 

Yellowstone  Park  Must  Be  Enlarged  into  an  All-Year  Game 
Refuge — Not  Merely  a  Summer  One 

Most  of  the  land  needed  Is  submarglnal,  If  not  worse,  and  has  few  in- 
habitants or  none  at  all.     Most  of  it  is  already  the  property  of  the  nation 

*  Send  for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet   "Disaster  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  Elk  Herds,"   obtainable 
free  from  the  Emergency  Conservation  Committee,    734  Lexington   Avenue,   New  York  City. 
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and   could    be   added   to   the   park   without    expense    and   without    economic 
loss. 

The  only  real  obstacle  w^as  the  cost  of  acquiring  a  number  of  private 
holdings,  chiefly  in  the  Jackson  Hole  region. 

Acceptance  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  Offer  Still  Blocked 

During  the  last  few  years  very  many  of  these  holdings  have  been  acquired 
by  a  land  holding  company  financed  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  who, 
we  may  mention  incidentally,  generously  paid  the  owners  in  most  cases  far 
more  than  the  land  was  worth,  and  who  offers  the  land  to  the  nation  free 
if  it  will  enlarge  the  park. 

But  are  the  American  people  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  this  important 
ofier?  A  few  dozen  land  owners,  cattle  men  who  use  the  public  lands,  dude 
ranchers,  guides  for  sportsmen,  and  other  local  people,  have  been  saying 
no  for  many  years.  They  are  backed  up  by  the  powerful  lobby  of  the  stock 
raising  and  meat  packing  interests,  which  has  a  strangle  hold  on  Congress. 
The  Forest  Service  still  continues  to  lease  the  poor  grazing  lands  needed 
by  the  nation  for  its  elk  herds  to  private  parties  for  a  trivial  annual  rental. 

In  other  words,  a  few  people  can  block  the  will  of  122,000,000  or  more 
citizens  of  the  United  States  as  to  how  they  will  use  a  few  square  miles  of 
the  nation's  public  lands! 

In  1933  a  local  newspaper  quoted  a  Senator  from  a  western  state  (not 
Wyoming)  as  saying  ''The  people  of  Jackson  Hole  need  not  fear  any  park 
extension  unless  and  until  your  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress 
fully  consent  thereto." 

Wyoming  has  two  senators  and  but  one  representative.  The  rest  of  the 
country  has  94  senators  and  434  representatives.  Who  gave  any  senator 
authority  to   dictate  to  the  rest  of   Congress   and   to   the   nation   in   such   a 


Give  the  Public  the  Truth  About  the  Lands  Needed  for 
Park  Enlargement 

Can  we  not  have  from  the  National  Park  Service  a  fair  and  understand- 
able statement  of  the  economic  and  financial  obstacles  and  objections  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  enlarging  and  uniting  Yellowstone  and  Grand  Teton 
Parks,  and  adding  enough  area  to  the  south  to  give  adequate  winter  range 
for  the  southern  elk  herd? 

If  we  can  get  such  a  statement,  people  will  be  astonished  that  interests  of 
such  small  importance  have  been  able  to  block  effective  action  to  save  the 
elk  for  so  many  years.  Almost  enough  to  solve  the  whole  problem  has  been 
spent  in  fruitless  investigations  and  commissions,  and  in  attempts  to  feed 
starving  elk  with  hay  or  corn,  and  in  printing  voluminous  reports  and  pam- 
phlets that  dodge  the  real  and  only  solution; — park  enlargement. 


10.    THE  WILDFOWL  SITUATION 

The  mistaken  idea  that  the  sportsmen,  and  the  munitions  and  other  in- 
terests catering  to  sportsmen,  could  be  trusted  to  look  out  for  the  preservation 
from  extinction  of  the  wild  fowl  has  been  entirely  exploded. 
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THESE    ARE    SOME    OF    THE    SUGAR    PINES    ELIMINATED     FROM 
YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK  AND  DOOMED  TO  BE  CUT  FOR  LUM- 
BER.   WILL  YOU  NOT  HELP  TO  SECURE  THE  PASSAGE  OF  SENATOR 
NYE'S  BILL  S.  615  TO  RESTORE  THEM  TO  THE  PARK? 
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Year  after  year,  in  spite  of  warnings  from  Dr.  William  T.  Hornaday, 
from  the  officials  of  the  Biological  Survey,  from  the  Emergency  Conservation 
Committee  and  from  hundreds  of  others,  the  selfish,  unscrupulous  minority 
of  sportsmen  (many  of  them  men  of  wealth  and  prominence)  who  carry  on 
baiting  and  use  live  decoys,  and  the  munition  makers  and  proprietors  of 
commercialized  duck  killing  "clubs"  have  been  in  control  at  Washington, 
and  have  been  preventing  any  effective  restriction  on  the  slaughter  of  the 
birds. 

This  control  is  exercised  through  a  so-called  "Advisory  Board"  in  which 
the  duck  killing  industry  controls  a  majority,  which  dominates  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  including  the  Biological  Survey. 

The  duck  shooting  regulations  for  1934-1935  were  the  worst  for  many 
years.    Are  they  to  be  continued? 

Things  have  come  to  a  pass  where  a  complete  stopping  of  all  shooting  of 
migratory  wild  fowl  for  a  considerable  period  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
prevent  wild  fowl  shooting  soon  ending  forever.  But  again  the  "Advisory 
Board"  stands  in  the  way  of  any  action  being  taken. 

Again  the  utterly  false  argument  is  used  that  it  would  be  a  political 
mistake  to  offend  the  organized  duck  killing  industry  with  its  thousands  of 
voters.  Why  forget  the  interests  of  the  millions  of  sportsmen  that  do  not 
shoot  baited  ducks,  and  the  millions  of  nature  lovers.  Do  they  not  have 
votes  also? 

A  close  season  for  a  year  at  least  should  be  announced  now.  Those  who 
urge  delay  "until  after  the  1936  breeding  season"  do  so  with  no  good  motive. 
No  one  desiring  to  be  considered  a  gentleman  should  shoot  ducks  under 
present  conditions,  law  or  no  law.  Yet  573,566  "duck  stamps"  were  sold 
in  1934!  Should  anyone  desiring  the  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens  be  getting 
his  enjoyment  through  killing  off  the  last  remnant  of  these  beautiful  birds, 
which  are  deceived  by  the  contemptible  practices  of  baiting  and  live  decoys, 
which  are  made  still  more  effective  by  "rest  days"  prescribed  by  the  regu- 
lations ? 

Justice  to  the  sportsmen  requires  timely  notice  if  the  season  is  to  be  closed 
next  fall.  Delay  in  announcing  a  decision  will  be  used  as  an  argument  for 
another  year  of  butchery. 

But  few  of  the  promised  wild  fowl  refuges  are  materializing.  Many 
of  the  so-called  government  refuges  and  sanctuaries  have  public  shooting 
ground  features  that  make  them  death  traps.  And  moreover,  much  as  refuges 
in  the  United  States  are  needed  for  feeding,  resting  and  wintering  places, 
they  will  never  be  important  as  breeding  grounds,  as  they  will  all  be  too 
far  south. 

Not  only  must  we  have  a  more  or  less  prolonged  close  season,  but  the 
idea  that  the  duck  killing  industry  can  resume  on  the  grand  scale  and  by 
the  same  murderous  methods  as  in  the  past  when  the  season  is  opened  again, 
is  nonsense.  Baiting,  above  all  other  factors,  has  been  responsible  for  the 
present  desperate  situation.  Let  no  sportsmen  deceive  themselves  that  it  can 
go  on.  With  its  aid  the  last  surviving  ducks  are  being  enticed  to  their 
destruction.  Nature  will  quickly  put  an  end  to  baiting  forever  if  the  law 
does  not  do  so. 

While  the  Agriculture  Department  ought  to  be  able  and  competent  to 
establish  proper  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  our  wild  fowl,  since  it 
has  failed,  we  favor  the  immediate  passage  of  the  Berlin  Bill  (H.  R.  3993) 
to  establish  a  close  season  on  wild  fowl  by  act  of  Congress. 
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11.    ADMIRALTY  ISLAND 
(No  bill  in  Congress  at  present) 

The  problem  of  saving  from  extinction  the  immense  brown  and  grizzly 
bears  of  Alaska,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  North  American  mam- 
mals, is  an  acute  and  urgent  one.  Several  inviolate  sanctuaries  are  needed 
at  once.  Neither  adequate  sanctuaries  nor  adequate  laws  exist  in  the  Ter- 
ritory now. 

Admiralty  Island,  off  the  coast  of  the  southern  extension  of  Alaska,  is  by 
far  the  best  place  for  the  chief  sanctuary,  if  indeed  it  is  not  the  only  one 
that  can  successfully  and  permanently  protect  these  bears. 

The  island  is  extensive  enough  to  maintain  a  large  population  of  the  bears, 
and  what  is  most  important,  provide  food  for  them,  for  any  considerable 
concentration  of  such  a  large  animal  needs  a  great  deal  of  food.  This  it  can 
do  chiefly  because  of  the  extremely  long  coast  line  of  the  south  part  of  the 
island,  which  is  indented  with  many  bays  and  harbors  and  shallow  estuaries, 
along  whose  shores  the  bears  can  forage,  for  they  depend  largely  on  what 
they  get  from  the  streams  and  along  the  sea  coast  for  food.  The  idea  that 
barren  interior  areas,  or  even  coast  lands  with  precipitous  rocky  shores,  can 
support  bears  in  any  numbers  is  false. 

Bear  sanctuaries  selected  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  logging  off  any  of 
the  good  timber,  and  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  bear  hunting  in  the  bear's 
most  important  feeding  areas,  and  without  regard  to  their  cover  and  wintering 
possibilities,  cannot  save  the  Alaska  bears. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  poorly  concealed  hostility  to  these  wonderful 
animals  among  the  residents  of  the  Territory,  and  a  very  insufficient  realiza- 
tion of  their  responsibility  for  saving  them  from  extinction  is  shown  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (Forest  Service  and  Biological  Survey) 
and  the  Alaska  Game  Commission.  It  is  planned  to  log  off  every  bit  of 
commercially  useful  forest  on  Admiralty  Island.  The  two  small  "closed 
areas"  set  aside  for  bear  sanctuaries  cover  little  more  than  one-twentieth 
of  the  island,  and  have  scarcely  any  sea  coast.  They  can  moreover  be 
abolished  at  any  time.  For  preserving  even  a  fraction  of  the  Island's  bear 
population  they  are  a  farce.  See  "A  Plan  for  the  Management  of  the  Brown 
Bear,"  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  195,  1934. 


Magnificent  Timber  to  Be  Sacrificed  for  Wood  Pulp 

According  to  the  above  mentioned  Agriculture  Department  publication 
the  Admiralty  forests,  which  are  said  to  be  the  finest  In  Alaska,  are  thus 
described : 

"The  timber  grows  in  fairly  even  aged  stands  and  practically  all  age  classes  are 
represented.  Overmature  age  classes,  however,  are  by  far  the  most  abundant.  The 
trees  reach  heights  of  175  to  200  feet,  averaging  125  feet.  Diameters  of  6  feet  are 
not  uncommon,  but  the  average  is  about  3>^  feet  for  spruce  and  between  2  and  2^  for 
hemlock.  The  maximum  volume  per  acre  is  in  excess  of  100,000  board  feet,  and  the 
average  of  all  the  commercial  timber  stands  is  20,000  board  feet."  (Misc.  Publ.  No. 
195,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  p.  5,  1934.)" 

This  Is  the  kind  of  timber  that  is  to  be  almost  given  away  to  be  ground 
up  for  wood  pulp,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  scrubby  timber 
in  the  nearby  regions  available  for  that  purpose !     How  much  will  the  gov- 
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ernment  get  for  it?  Perhaps  30  to  50  cents  (according  to  kind)  per  thou- 
sand board  feet!     It  takes  a  big  tree  to  yield  800  or  1,000  board  feet. 

This  logging  scheme  is  claimed  to  be  a  "forestry  operation,"  and  to  pro- 
vide a  "continuous  yield"  of  pulp  wood.  The  island  is  to  be  cut  over  again 
and  again  in  "rotation  periods"  of  seventy-five  years.  How  does  anyone 
expect  the  public  to  suppose  that  such  magnificent  trees  as  are  described  in 
the  above  report  can  be  replaced  in  seventy-five  years?  Does  calling  logging 
"forestry"  make  250  or  300  year  old  trees  grow  in  seventy-five  years?  What 
opinion  must  we  have  of  "forestry"  that  has  to  have  the  accumulated  growth 
of  centuries  before  it  can  start?  Why  not  try  this  scheme  in  some  other 
part  of  the  Alaska  forests,  and  not  in  just  the  place  needed  for  a  National 
Park  and  bear  sanctuary? 

Similar  inexcusable  "pulp  wood"  cutting  concessions  were  actually  granted 
during  the  Hoover  Administration  to  two  operators.  These  two  concessions 
covered  nearly  all  the  best  timber  in  Alaska,  including,  of  course,  that  on 
Admiralty  Island.  The  depression  prevented  operations  being  started,  and 
the  concessions  expired. 

One  of  the  first  and  best  acts  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration  was  to 
refuse  to  renew  them.* 

Admiralty  Island  Needed  for  a  National  Park  as  Well  as  for 
A  Bear  Sanctuary 

Admiralty  Island  has  splendid  mountain  and  sea  coast  scenery,  is  govern- 
ment-owned, as  yet  unspoiled,  and  has  very  few  inhabitants.  There  are  no 
sites  for  pulp  mills  on  the  island,  and  if  mills  are  built  on  the  mainland  they 
can  be  amply  supplied  from  other  nearby  forested  areas.  Much  of  the 
opposition  to  making  it  a  National  Park  comes  from  hunters  and  those  who 
make  money  guiding  and  transporting  them.  Do  not  the  sportsmen  have 
practically  all  the  rest  of  Alaska  open  to  them? 

Nobody  should  be  deceived  by  claims  that  the  forests  of  the  island  can 
be  logged  off  without  destroying  the  bear  population  and  the  possibility  of 
supporting  any  considerable  number  of  bears  there.  The  logging  crews  would 
fear  and  be  hostile  to  the  bears,  and  the  animals  would  soon  be  shot  or 
poisoned  off.  Neither  should  anyone  be  misled  by  claims  that  Admiralty 
Island  is  "not  up  to  National  Park  standards."  That  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest ways  to  oppose  proposed  parks. 

The  splendid  forests  of  Admiralty  Island,  which  are  of  a  type  not  repre- 
sented in  any  present  National  Park,  should  be  preserved.  But  even  sup- 
posing there  were  any  need  for  cutting  them  (which  there  is  not),  surely 
it  could  not  be  for  wood  pulp!     Surely  they  should  be  the  last  in  Alaska  to 


*  Unfortunately   this    gives    no    assurance   that    similar    concessions    will    not    be    granted    again. 
Note  the  following  extract   from   a   letter  from  the  acting   chief  of  the  Forest    Service: 

September    i8,    1933. 
Mr. 


Dear    Mr. 


The  conditional  pulp  timber  awards  to  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Cameron  and  Messrs.  I.  and  J.  D. 
Zellerback,  the  successful  bidders  for  the  Juneau  and  Ketchican  units,  respectively,  were 
cancelled   by   the   Forester   March    14,    i933'  •  •  • 

The  action  taken  in  no  way  changes  the  general  policy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  reference  to  the  development  of  the  pulp  and  paper  making  industry  in  Alaska.  When 
conditions  justify,  applications  from  responsible  manufacturers,  including  previous  awardees, 
will  be  given  full  consideration. 

Very    truly    yours 

(Signed)      E.    A.    Sherman 
Acting  Forester,   Forest    Service,    U.    S.    Department   of   Agriculture 
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be  cut,  not  the  first,  as  is  the  plan.  Why  such  haste  to  make  away  with  them? 
Fear  that  the  public  will  wake  up  to  the  importance  of  the  island  for  its 
park  system? 


12,  IMMEDIATE  ACTION  NEEDED  TO  SAVE  THE  WHITE 
PELICAN  AND  BALD  EAGLE  FROM  EXTINCTION 

For  some  years  past  the  rapid  decrease  in  numbers  of  the  White  Pelican, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  extraordinary  of  our  native  birds,  has  been 
giving  us  unmistakable  warning  of  the  danger  of  extinction. 

Originally  occurring  almost  throughout  the  United  States  and  southern 
Canada,  the  White  Pelican  is  now  found,  except  as  a  rare  visitor,  only  in 
a  few  places  in  the  western  part  of  this  continent,  and  at  a  few  points  along 
the  coasts  of  the  Gulfs  of  Mexico  and  California,  where  it  spends  the  winter. 

It  nests  in  colonies  on  islands  in  lakes,  and  its  breeding  places  are  so 
conspicuous  and  well  known  that  their  destruction  is  an  easy  matter — espe- 
cially of  late  years,  when  there  are  no  longer  any  wild  and  inaccessible 
regions  where  it  can  nest.  Generally  it  lays  only  one  or  two  eggs.  It  does 
not  breed  in  the  far  north,  though  some  of  the  few  remaining  breeding  places 
are  north  of  the  Canadian  boundary.  One  after  another,  the  former  nesting 
colonies  are  disappearing. 

A  report  on  this  bird  by  Ben.  W.  Thompson,  published  by  the  Interior 
Department  in  1932,  showed  that,  besides  scattered  small  colonies  of  minor 
importance,  there  v/ere  then  only  four  large  ones  in  the  United  States  and 
three  in  Saskatchewan  in  Canada.  Since  then  the  number  of  colonies  and 
their  population  has  still  further  decreased. 

Persistent  persecution  by  fishermen,  often  with  the  encouragement  of 
State  Fish  and  Game  officials,  lack  of  protection  by  federal  and  in  many 
cases  state  or  provincial  laws,  wanton  killing  by  so-called  "sportsmen,"  who 
will  kill  any  large  and  beautiful  creature  they  can,  lowering  of  lake  levels 
by  drainage  projects  or  drought,  are  the  causes.  Persecution  is  absolutely 
unjustified ;  the  few  pelicans  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  save  cannot  be  a  destruc- 
tive factor  to  fish  of  any  importance. 

What  Chance  Is  There  of  Saving  the  White  Pelican? 

The  possibility  of  preventing  the  extinction  of  the  White  Pelican  now 
appears  to  depend  on  preserving  the  large  colonies  on  Great  Salt  Lake,  where 
these  birds  have  concentrated  during  recent  years,  owing  to  the  destruction 
of  other  colonies  by  persecution,  drainage  or  drought.  Would  we  not  sup- 
pose that  the  people  of  Utah  would  welcome  the  survivors  of  this  mag- 
nificent species,  and  be  willing  to  give  them  a  refuge?  To  what  better 
use  can  a  few  fish  of  poor  kinds,  such  as  carp  or  suckers,  be  put  to  than  to 
feed  them?  No  doubt  many  of  the  people  there  feel  that  way,  but  reliable 
reports  from  Utah  tell  of  great  slaughter  of  these  birds  within  the  last 
couple  of  years,  and  the  evasive  and  inconsequential  replies  to  letters  of 
inquiry  addressed  to  the  State  Game  Commissioner,  Hon.  Newell  B.  Cook, 
show  no  appreciation  on  his  part  of  the  importance  of  protecting  them,  or 
of  the  existence  of  a  serious  danger  of  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  colonies,  perhaps  during  the  1935  breeding  season. 
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The  time  to  save  the  White  Pelican  is  now,  while  there  is  still  a  good 
breeding  stock.     Let  us  not  wait  until  it  is  too  late. 

We  urge  writing  to  the  Chief  of  the  Biological  Survey,  J.  N.  Darling, 
asking  that  the  islands  in  Great  Salt  Lake  used  by  the  pelicans  be  acquired 
as  federal  refuges  with  the  least  possible  delay  and  that  every  effort  be  made 
by  the  Biological  Survey  to  protect  the  bird  on  federal  lands  and  to  secure  its 
protection  by  the  state  authorities. 

Are  there  pelicans  in  your  state?  Are  they  being  adequately  protected 
by  law  and  public  sentiment?  Perhaps  there  is  some  way  that  you  or  some 
organization  to  which  you  belong  can  do  something  to  secure  better  laws  or 
enforcement  in  vour  own  state. 


A  Bill  to  Give  Federal  Protection  to  the  Bald  Eagle 
Now  IN  Congress 

(H.  R.  5271) 

As  a  pamphlet  *  discussing  at  length  the  serious  danger  of  extinction  of 
our  national  emblem,  the  Bald  Eagle,  has  recently  (January,  1935)  been 
published  by  the  Emergency  Conservation  Committee,  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves here  to  calling  attention  to  the  introduction,  since  the  publication  of 
that  pamphlet,  of  the  above  bill,  and  of  its  importance  to  nature  lovers  all 
over  the  country,  who  should  try  to  secure  the  support  of  the  bill  by  their 
Senators  and  Congressmen. 

May,  1935. 


*  "Save    the    Bald    Eagle!"      Published    and    distributed    free    by    the    Emergency    Conservation 
Committee,    734    Lexington    Avenue,    New    York    City.      Write    for    a    copy. 
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Emergency  Conservation  Committee 

Mrs.  C.  N.  EDGE,  Chairman 
734  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


Available  publications  of  the  Emergency  Conservation  Committee,  Mrs. 
C.  N.  Edge,  Chairman,  734  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  me  the  following  Teaching  Units  : 

Unit       I :  Shortage  of  Waterfowl  copies 

Unit     II :  Hawks  copies 

Unit  III :  Eagles  copies 

Unit  IV:  The  Fish- Eating  Birds  copies 

cheque 

Enclosed  please  find  money-order  for  $ 

stamps 

(Including  postage:  single  copies   10  cents  each;   12  copies  for  $1;   100 
copies  for  $7.50). 

Please  also  send  me  the  following  free  publications  which  I  have  checked : 

Save  the  Bald  Eagle !  Save  the  Yosemite  Sugar  Pines ! 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Destruction  and  "Framing"  the  Birds  of  Prey. 

Extermination.  The  Antelope's  S.O.S. 

Fighting  the  Good  Fight.  Disaster  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  Elk 

Sanctuary — Do  We  Mean  It?  Herds. 

The     Proposed     Olympic     National  A  Little  Lesson  on  Vermin. 

Park.  Is  It  "Good-bye"  to  America's  Water- 
Where  Do  You  Stand  on  the  Matter  fowl  ? 

of  Shooting? 

If  more  than  three  of  the  above  are  requested,  please  send  10  cents  for 
cost  of  mailing. 

Name    

(please  print) 

Street     

City   

State    
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